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REPORT. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Free  Religious  Association,  in  pre¬ 
senting  their  first  Annual  Report,  have  little  to  recount  in  the  way  of 
visible  practical  work,  either  accomplished  or  projected.  Nor  was  it  to 
he  expected  that  from  an  organization  so  novel  in  its  idea  and  purpose,  so 
large  and  inclusive  in  its  scope,  and  so  designedly  free  and  spontaneous 
in  its  plan,  any  very  definite  and  tangible  results  should  he  manifest  in 
a  single  year.  It  were  better  even  that  the  Association  should  appear 
to  have  done  nothing  than  that  anything  should  have  been  done, 
through  a  natural  impatience  to  produce  some  immediate  and  visible 
effect,  that  would  have  tended  to  narrow  its  basis  and  injure  its  capac¬ 
ity  for  a  larger  and  grander  work  in  the  future. 

And,  as  one  who  from  the  outset  was  especially  interested  in  the 
formation  of  this  new  Association,  the  Secretary  may  here  he  allowed 
to  put  on  record  the  statement,  that,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  there 
was  on  the  part  of  no  one  of  those  having  the  like  interest  any 
desire  or  thought  of  forcing  into  a  compact  organization,  and  into  a 
strict  community  of  purpose  and  action,  the  various  representative  re¬ 
ligious  elements  to  which  they  made  their  appeal  for  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  ;  much  less  did  they  presume  to  control,  through  any  formal,  me¬ 
chanical  contrivance,  the  progressive  religious  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
think  to  turn  it  into  some  special  channel.  On  the  contrary,  the  first 
premise  of  all  their  thinking  and  acting  was,  that  this  spirit  must  be 
left  perfectly  free  and  untrammelled  in  order  to  work  out  its  proper 
results ;  and  their  sole  aim  was  to  form  some  simple  plan  of  associa¬ 
tion  which  should  represent  and  give  expression  to  this  perfect  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  ;  not  prematurely  to  hasten,  nor  artificially  to  shape  any 
natural  religious  movements  that  are  in  progress,  but  to  provide  an 
organism  —  itself  a  natural  result  of  these  movements  —  for  religious 
elements  that  are  spontaneously  attracted  more  or  less  strongly  to  each 
other,  and  that  are  already  prepared  for  some  kind  of  combination  and 
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fello'i^"s]lip,  —  an  organism  that  shonlcl  enable  these  elements  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  define  and  express  themselves  in  public  sentiment  in  their 
united  force,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  largest  libert^^  to  individ¬ 
ual  opinion  and  utterance.  There  was  such  entire  trust  to  this  gen¬ 
eral  and  spontaneous  spirit  of  unity,  and  such  entire  freedom  from  any 
desire  to  have  an  organization  that  should  specially  represent  the 
peculiar  opinions  of  any  clique  or  faction  of  religious  believers,  that  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  cliosen  at  the  convention  in  Plorticultural 
Hall  last  ilay,  only  a  small  minority  had  been  present  at  any  of  the 
preliminary  meetings  for  consultation,  or  knew  precisely  what  was  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  had  most  desired  organization.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  were  selected  from  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  a.  general  and 
entirely  unsectarian  interest  in  religions  enlightenment,  liberty,  and 
progress,  and  who  would  be  willing  to  stand  on  the  broad  platform  of 
the  Association,  which  did  not  .stop  with  the  limits  of  the  “Christian” 
religion.  They  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  personally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other  ;  and  before  their  first  official  meeting  no  one 
of  them  probably  knew  definitely  what  was  the  opinion  of  any  other 
concerning  the  nature  and  method  of  the  work  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  their  joint  hands. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  make  this  statement  both  to  show  how  un¬ 
forced  and  unplanned  a  movement  this  organization  was,  and  to  ex- 
pkain  why  no  very  extensive  visible  results  were  to  be  expected  of  it 
in  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 

Yet,  though  your  Committee  are  not  able  to  report  any  great  scheme 
of  work  completed  or  undertaken,  they  have  not  been  idle  ;  nor  have 
they  been  unmindful  of  the  important  responsibility  of  the  trust  com¬ 
mitted  to  them.  Though  having  no  head-quarters,  no  regular  place  or 
time  of  meeting,  they  have  had,  during  the  year,  ten  sessions  ;  and 
though  the  residences  of  the  members  are  much  scattered  (the  thirteen 
living  in  five  different  States),  at  seven  of  these  sessions  a  majority  of 
them  have  been  present.  It  was  evident  on  their  first  coming  to¬ 
gether  that  the  only  thing  they  could  do  at  once  was  to  compare 
opinions  as  to  what  they  were  appointed  to  do,  —  to  consult  together 
on  the  specific  objects  and  means  of  tbe  Association,  aird  to  reach  on 
both  these  points  the  best  possible  judgment  they  were  capable  of 
making  before  taking  any  definite  action.  And  to  this  end  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  bestowed  individually  and  collectiv'ely  much  thought  and 
labor.  They  have  sought  carefully  to  survey  the  field  of  work  before 
hastily  entering  it  with  any  newly-contrived  machinery.  The  prob¬ 
lem  has  been,  What  are  the  religious  wants  and  aims  which  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  come  into  existence  to  supply,  and  what  tbe  best  method 
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of  suppljdng  them  ?  And  though  the  Committee  may  not  be  able  to 
give,  at  this  time,  a  full  and  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem, 
they  may  j^et  claim  to  have  done  something  towards  a  future  solution. 
They  have  been  thoughtful  observers  of  public  religious  events  and 
tendencies,  and  quite  an  extensive  correspondence  has  been  begun, 
which  must  every  year  increase,  with  persons  interested  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  objects  of  the  Association  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  to  some  extent  with  persons  in  England  and  in  India. 

And  this  last  remark  indicates  what  has  been  a  main  part  of  the 
practical  work  of  the  Association  during  this  first  year.  Through  this 
instrumentality  of  private  correspondence,  enough  has  already  been 
learned  to  justify,  to  the  mind  of  your  Secretary  at  least,  the  opinion 
of  those  who  held  that  an  Association  like  this  was  needed.  Ana 
through  the  same  instrumentality  something  very  real  has  been  done, 
though  not  visible  to  the  public  eye  nor  measurable  by  any  common 
scale  of  practicality,  towards  forwarding  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Association,  —  that  of  fraternal  communion  and  fellowship.  Persons 
widely  separated  in  space,  and  previously  wholly  unknown  to  each 
other,  haAm  thus  been  brought  into  friendly  acquaintance  to  find  them¬ 
selves  of  one  spiritual  brotherhood.  And  much  has  been  learned  in 
this  way  of  religious  tendencies  and  moA'ements  in  American  society 
Last  autumn,  your  Secretary,  having  become  much  interested  in  the 
accounts  of  the  native  religious  and  moral  reform  in  India,  which  is 
known  as  Brahmoism,  and  which,  without  embracing  Christianity, 
attempts  to  convert  the  religion  of  India  into  pure  Theism,  determined 
to  write,  on  behalf  of  the  Free  Religious  Association,  to  one  of  the  chief 
present  leaders  of  that  movement,  Keshub  Chuiider  Sen,  of  Calcutta. 
His  letter  was  most  cordially,  and  even  enthusiastically,  received  by 
that  eminent  man,  — was  regarded  as  a  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
its  fraternal  grasp  most  affectionately  returned.  A  response  recently 
came  from  him,  wFich,  for  breadth  and  quickness  of  intelligence,  for 
purity  of  religious  aspiration  and  aim,  for  moral  sincerity  and  courage, 
and  for  warmth  and  heartiness  of  human  brotherly  love,  can  have  sel¬ 
dom  had  its  equal  in  the  record  of  Christian  epistles.  If  this  Associa¬ 
tion  shall  do  nothing  more  than  to  have  called  forth  such  a  letter  from 
the  world  popularly  called  heathen,  and  regarded  as  morally  and  spir¬ 
itually  lost  unless  converted  to  Christianity,  it  Avill  haAm  done  a  good 
service  for  human  brotherhood.  Your  Secretary’s  letter,  without  any 
expectation  on  liis  part,  was  published  in  some  of  the  native  reli¬ 
gious  journals  of  the  Theistic  sect,  Avhich  fact  brought  another  reply 
mainly  a  letter  of  inquiry,  from  a  native  citizen,  a  member  of  a  The¬ 
istic  society  in  Bombay ;  so  that  Ave  arc  now  in  communication  with 
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both  tlie  east  and  the  west  sides  of  native  India.  We  have  also  a 
valuable  letter  from  our  American  brother,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  for 
several  years  a  resident  in  England,  concerning  religions  tendencies 
and  movements  in  tliat  country,  which  will  be  read  probably  at  some 
2)eriod  of  the  meeting,  and  printed  among  the  Proceedings. 

Tlie  Committee,  at  their  first  session,  voted  to  print  a  pamphlet 
report  of  tlie  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  in  Horticultural  Hall,  at 
which  the  Eree  Religions  Association  was  organized.  They  had  no 
funds  to  do  this  with,  the  volnntaiy  collection  taken  at  the  door  of 
Horticultural  Hall  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  there,  not  having  been 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  that  meeting.  Such  a  printed  re- 
jiort,  however,  seemed  the  most  direct  way  for  acquainting  the  public 
with  the  existence  and  objects  of  the  Association  ;  and  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements  for  the  Convention  had  provided  the  materials  for  it 
in  securing  phonographic  reports  of  the  addresses  in  the  long  session. 
These  were  accordingly  published  together  with  the  constitution  of 
the  Association,  the  Committee  trusting  mainly  to  donations  to  pay 
the  cost.  An  edition  of  twenty-five  hundred  copies  was  printed,  of 
which  about  fifteen  hundred  have  been  distributed  gratuitously,  three 
hundred  sold,  and  seven  hundred  remain  on  hand.  The  copies  re¬ 
maining  will  be  qiresented  to  those  who  may  want  them  at  this 
meeting. 

At  the  session  of  the  Committee  in  September,  the  Secretary  was 
directed  to  make  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  providing  a 
course  of  free  religious  lectures  in  Cambridge,  to  be  repeated,  if  found 
desirable,  in  part  or  wholly,  in  some  other  places.  This  duty  the  Sec¬ 
retary  attended  to,  and  was  prepared  to  report  favorably  on  the  propo¬ 
sition  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  in  October.  But  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  Committee  was  present  at  that  meeting,  and  no  action 
could  be  taken.  It  was  necessary,  however,  if  the  lectures  were  to  be 
given  in  Cambridge,  and  the  course  completed  within  the  limits  of  the 
college  term  (which  was  desirable),  that  the  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  them  at  once.  The  Secretary  took,  therefore,  the  entire 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  and  provided  for  a  course  of  ten  lectures 
by  persons  representing  progressive  and  rationalistic  views  in  religion. 
He  did  this  in  his  private  rather  than  official  capacity;  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  became  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  lectures.  The  course 
was  free  to  the  public,  —  the  expense  being  met  by  private  donations. 
The  audiences,  though  not  large,  were  interested  and  attentive,  and 
the  main  object —  that  of  opening  such  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  theology  in  Cambridge  —  was  successfully  reached.  Some  of 
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the  lectures,  with  the  addition  of  other  speakers,  were  afterwards 
given  in  Boston,  though  by  no  action  of  this  Association. 

In  November,  the  Committee  directed  the  Secretary  to  prepare  a 
brief  circular  letter,  expressing  their  desire  to  publish  essays  and  dis¬ 
courses  for  popular  distribution,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the 
Association  as  expressed  in  its  constitution,  and  making  an  appeal 
for  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  immediate  object  of  this  vote  was  to 
meet  a  want  in  religious  publication  which  none  of  the  existing  reli¬ 
gious  organizations  seemed  to  meet.  Tlie  Committee  desired  to  pro¬ 
vide  (in  tract  form,  or  otherwise)  a  series  of  essays  which  should  con¬ 
sider  religious  questions  from  a  purely  rational,  scientific,  uusectarian, 
and  undogmatic  point  of  view,  though  in  a  thoroughly  reverent  spirit. 
This  circular  w'as  prepared  —  a  small  edition  of  five  hundred  copies  only 
being  printed  —  and  sent  to  persons  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the 
object  it  aimed  to  set  forth.  Considering  the  narrow  circulation  of 
this  appeal,  and  that  it  went  mainly  among  those  not  largely  endowed 
with  material  riches,  a  good  response  to  it  w'as  made.  A  part  of  the 
funds  thus  received  were  used  for  printing  the  “  Report”  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  Horticultural  Hall  last  year,  a  part  have  been  used  for  printing 
discourses  in  tract  form,  which  are  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  a 
balance  remains  on  hand  for  future  use. 

A  Sub-committee  has  also  been  appointed  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  procuring  the  publication  of  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  essays  (somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  English  “  Essays 
and  Reviews  ”)  which  should  represent  the  progressive  and  advanced 
religious  thought  in  this  country.  This  Committee  found  a  publisher 
who,  on  easy  conditions,  would  undertake  the  issue  of  such  a  volume. 
But  a  sufficient  number  of  essays  of  the  right  character  could  not  be 
obtained  for  the  publication  of  the  book  this  spring.  The  project, 
however,  is  not  abandoned,  and  with  perhaps  some  modification  may 
be  carried  into  execution  before  another  annual  meeting.  It  might  be 
well  for  this  meeting  to  take  some  action  in  the  matter,  — perhaps  by 
appointing  a  Committee  who  should  publicly  solicit  essays,  bearing  on 
a  certain  stated  theme,  from  any  persons  willing  to  embrace  such  an 
opportunity  for  setting  forth  their  views,  —  the  same  Committee,  or 
another,  to  be  the  judge  of  the  fitness  for  the  proposed  volume  of  the 
essays  offered. 

And  this,  with  the  addition  of  providing  for  the  Convention  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple  to-morrow,  completes  the  record  of  the  doings  of  your 
Executive  Committee  for  this  year.  The  work  may  be  regarded  as 
merely  tentative,  and  in  no  wise,  either  in  what  has  been  accomplished 
or  projected,  as  fixing  a  standard  for  future  action.  The  Committee 
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are,  indeed,  convinced  that  what  has  been  actually  done  in  this  first 
year  bears  no  measurable  |iroportion  to  what  the  Free  Religious 
Association  is  capable  of  doing.  And  since  we  have  so  little  of  achieve¬ 
ment  to  record,  it  maj'  be  well  in  this  first  report  to  speak  somewhat 
of  capahilities  ;  and  thereby  we  bring  up  the  question  of  both  the 
objects  and  the  methods  of  the  Association. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  are  succinctly  stated  in  the  first  Arti¬ 
cle  of  the  Constitution.  Wc  are  organized,  according  to  that  Article, 
“  to  promote  the  interests  of  pure  religion,  to  encourage  the  scientific 
study  of  tlieology,  and  to  increase  fellowship  in  the  spirit.”  But  we 
fail  to  perceive  the  full  bearing  of  this  language,  unless  we  note  that 
this  statement  of  purpose  is  introduced  by  the  title  of  the  Association, 
which  is  “Free  Religious,”  arid  is  followed  by  an  invitation  to  “ 
persons  interested  in  these  objects”  to  become  members.  The  basis  of 
the  Association,  therefore,  is  broader  than  anything  before  attempted 
in  the  way  of  organization  in  religious  history.  It  goes  below  anyone 
sjiecific  form  of  religion,  and  seeks  to  find  the  common  ground  on 
which  all  religions,  or  more  j^roperly  religion  itself,  rests,  and  plants 
itself  there.  It  contemplates  the  ultimate  union,  not  simjily  of  all 
sects  in  Christendom,  but  of  all  religions,  Christian  and  non-Christian, 
in  one.  It  looks  beyond  “  Christian  ”  limits  for  its  fellowship.  ISTor 
is  this  aim,  even  thus  early,  onl}^  ideal.  As  the  meetings  last  year  and 
this  both  testify,  it  is  in  a  measure  already  realized.  And  this  fact, 
with  what  it  involves,  is  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  “  With  what  it  involves ;”  for  the  important  thing  is  not  so 
niucli  the  fact  tliat  the  Association  brings  different  sects  and  religions 
together  on  one  platform,  as  the  principle  underlying  that  fact.  Tliis 
principle  is,  that  in  this  Association  these  various  religious  opinions 
and  faiths  meet  and  mingle  on  perfectly  equal  terms,  no  one  claiming 
for  itself  what  it  does  not  cordially  accord,  by  courtesy  and  by  right, 
to  every  other.  For  the  first  time  in  religious  history,  not  only  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  differing  Christian  sects,  but  people  of  all  religious  names 
and  of  no  religious  name,  are  invited  to  come  together  as  equal 
brothers,  and  confer  with  one  another  on  the  highest  interests  of  man¬ 
kind.  Most  of  us  here  are  probably,  by  reason  of  birth  and  education, 
counted  in  the  census  of  the  world’s  population  as  “  Christian,” 
whether  we  make  any  other  claim  to  the  name  or  not.  But  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  this  Association  we  do  not  obtrude  that  title.  We  agree  here 
to  listen  to  what  our  Hebrew  friend  may  have  to  utter,  or  to  what  our 
India  brother  may  write  to  us  of  their  respective  religious  faiths, 
with  the  same  candor  and  the  same  integrity  and  openness  of  judg¬ 
ment  that  we  accord  to  a  “  Christian  ”  speaker.  A  believer  in  the 
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Christian  sj'-stein  of  religion  may,  if  his  conscience  so  dictate,  use 
his  right  to  speak  on  tlie  platform  of  this  Association  with  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  claims  of  his  particular  faith  paramount  to 
all  others,  and  of  converting  non-believers  to  his  views  ;  but  if  he  does 
so,  that  very  act  commits  him  to  hear  impartially  the  same  claims  made 
for  any  other  faith.  One  who  should  come  here  simply  to  speak  witli 
dogmatic  and  sectarian  arrogance  for  his  own  belief,  and  not  cordially 
to  listen  to  what  might  be  said  in  behalf  of  another  belief,  would  not 
come  certainly  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  this  Association. 

\et  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  Free  Religious  Association  takes  the 
ground  that  one  form  of  religion  or  of  faith  is  as  true  and  good  as  an¬ 
other.  It  simply  does  not  determine  the  claims  of  any  specific  form  of 
faith,  or  assume  the  claims  of  any  to  be  determined.  It  declines  to 
consider  it  a  closed  question  that  the  claims  of  any  religion  are  to  be 
regarded  as  finally  established,  and  gives  a  fair,  open  field  for  the  es¬ 
tablishing  of  any  religion,  or  of  so  much  of  any  religion  as  can  prove 
itself  to  be  true.  Cliristianity,  thus  far,  has  attempted  to  convert  all 
other  religions  to  itself.  The  Christian  missionary  goes  to  India 
and  says  to  the  natives  there,  “  You  must  be  converted  to  my  faith,  or 
there  is  no  hope  of  3mur  progress  to  anjThing  better  in  this  world  or 
of  your  happiness  in  the  world  to  come.”  This  Association  says  to 
these  native  religious  devotees,  “  Let  us  see  what  is  true  in  your  reli¬ 
gion,  and  what  is  true  in  this  and  that  other  form  of  faith,  and  be 
ready  to  accept  the  true  from  anj^  quarter  :  and,  meantime,  let  us 
put  our  heads  together,  and  see  if  we  cannot  contrive  some  better  and 
worthier  ways  of  living.”  The  Free  Religious  Association  simpl}’  does 
not  accept  any  instituted  form  of  religion  as  necessarily’  a  finality.  It 
admits  the  possibility  of  a  lvaucein  religious  truth  beyond  any'-  present 
religious  system.  It  plants  itself  on  TnUh-seeking,  and  does  not  claim 
to  have  found  a  finality  in  religious  faith  and  practice. 

On  this  broad  basis,  with  this  declaration  of  equal  religious  liberty^ 
and  rights,  the  Free  Religious  Association  is  organized  ;  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  specific  objects  of  the  Association,  as  stated  in  its  con¬ 
stitution,  must  take  direction  and  shape  from  these  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  Association  aims  “to  promote  the  interests  of  pure 
religion,”  without  stamping  those  interests  with  any’  special  name,  or 
seeking  to  build  up  any’  sectarian  form  of  faith  and  worship.  It  aims 
“  to  encourage  the  scientific  study  of  theology,”  not  fearing  to  trust 
reason  and  free  inquiry  on  all  fields  of  thought,  not  recalling  them 
when  they  reach  the  limits  of  the  “  Christian,”  or  any  other  special 
confession  of  faith,  but  striving  to  apply  a  more  truly  r.itional  and 
scientific  method  of  investigation  to  all  problems  of  religious  experi- 
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ence  and  history.  It  aims  “  to  increase  fellowship  in  the  spirit,”  — 
defining  that  fellowship  as  nothing-  narrower  than  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  making  it  rest  on  the  asinrations  and  strivings  of  our  com¬ 
mon  humanity  after  higher  truth  and  life. 

blow  the  inHtrumentalifies  wliich  the  Association  might  legitimately 
use  for  accomplishing  these  objects  are  not  few  nor  small :  though  it  is 
evident  tliat  in  adjusting  them  much  wisdom  will  he  needed  in  order 
not  to  violate  on  either  hand  the  principles  on  which  the  Association 
is  organized.  But  certainly  it  should  not  he  deemed  impracticable  for 
the  Association  to  find  any  means  to  accomplish  its  objects,  except 
the  agency  of  an  annual  meeting  like  that  to  he  held  to-morrow. 
Such  a  meeting,  bringing  together  for  perfectly  free  speech  and  confer¬ 
ence  the  representatives  of  various  religious  opinions  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  will  doubtless  do  something  towards  effecting  each  of  the  objects 
which  the  Association  has  in  view.  It  seems  impossible  that  these 
persons,  however  variant  in  belief,  should  thus  come  together  for  a  few 
hours  on  equal  grounds,  each  honestly  to  utter  his  own  conviction,  and 
honesth"  to  hear  another’s  equally  sincere  conviction,  and  go  away 
again  without  having  for  each  other’s  position  and  faith  more  of  toler¬ 
ation  and  respect,  and  without  discovering  that  there  may  he  other 
points  and  ties  of  religious  fellowship  than  unity  of  creed.  The  prac¬ 
tical  influence  of  the  Association  need  not,  therefore,  necessarily  be 
small,  even  though  its  work  should  be  confiued  to  providing,  and 
printing  the  proceedings  of, 'one  meeting  a  year.  But  if  one  meeting 
can  be  held,  and  is  so  useful,  wdiy  not  more  ?  And  if  a  meeting  can 
be  held  in  Boston,  why  not  in  other  q)lace3  ?  This  instrumentality  of 
public  meetings,  like  or  similar  to  this  annual  convention,  though  per¬ 
haps  in  general  with  less  of  formality  and  arrangement,  may  certainly 
legitimately  be  multiplied. 

But  the  public  meeting  as  a  means  of  reaching  public  opinion,  espe¬ 
cially  in  large  cities,  is  becoming  of  less  and  less  importance,  as  the 
modern  agency  of  the  printing-jiress  develops  its  gigantic  power. 
And  it  would  be  strange  if  an  organization  so  modern  in  its  concep¬ 
tion,  and  so  progressive  in  its  aims,  as  the  Tree  Religious  Association, 
should  not  avail  itself  of  this  peculiar  instrumentality  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  On  adopting  this  instrumentality,  the  question,  it  is  true, 
would  immediately  arise,  “  What  shall  the  Association  print  ?  Shall 
it  publish  without  any  attempt  at  discrimination  or  selection,  a  con¬ 
glomerate  of  all  the  religious  opinions  and  speculations  that  might  be 
found  both  in  and  out  of  Christendom  ?”  The  theoretical  answer  to 
this  question  is  ready  at  hand,  being  given  in  the  principles  just  dis¬ 
cussed,  on  which  the  Association  is  organized.  The  Association  may 
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legitimately  print  anything  that  comes  within  the  aim  and  scope  of 
those  fundamental  principles,  —  that  seeks  to  promote  the  interests 
of  pure  religion,  unadulterated  with  any  sectarian  or  dogmatic  purpose  ; 
that  applies  rational  and  scholarly  methods  to  religious  problems ;  and 
that  endeavors  to  effect  a  religious  fellowship,  combined  with  the 
largest  individual  liberty,  on  the  ground  of  common  aspirations  after 
truth  and  righteousness,  rather  than  of  common  theological  opinions. 
Though  the  Association  has  no  system  of  truth  to  promulgate  as  a 
finality,  ^no  fixed  set  of  opinions  to  propagate,  yet  there  are  truths 
which  it  may  publish,  inquiries  and  meditations  of  deeply  thoughtful 
and  religious  men  which  it  may  give  to  the  world,  results  of  scholarly 
investigation  which  it  may  be  the  medium  of  presenting  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  test  in  this  matter  of  publication  which  the  constitution  es¬ 
tablishes,  is,  in  fine,  not  that  a  writing  should  harmonize  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  standard  of  opinion,  but  that  it  should  proceed  from  a  reverent 
religious  purpose,  —  a  religious  and  not  a  sectarian  purpose,  —  and 
that  it  should  show  ability  and  fairness  of  treatment.  And  it  should 
not  be  impossible  to  find  persons  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  these  principles  on  which  the  Association  is  based,  as  to  be  able 
practically  to  answer  the  question,  “  What  to  print  ?  ”  whenever  it 
arises,  without  violating  that  spirit ;  to  solve  it  so  as  to  preserve  the 
large  liberty  and  free  opportunity  which  the  Association  offers,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  protect  it  both  from  obsolete  dogmatic  speculations 
on  the  one  hand,  and  crude,  ill-digested  speculations  on  the  other. 

But  aside  from  questions  of  theological  belief,  on  which  there  is 
most  dispute,  and  would  be,  therefore,  the  most  difficulty  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  practical  methods,  there  is  much  other  matter  which  this  As¬ 
sociation  might  appropriately  publish.  The  subject  which  is  to  be 
discussed  in  our  Convention  to-morrow  evening  —  “  The  Relations  of 
Religion  to  Philanthropy  and  Social  Reform  ”  —  is  a  subject  which 
needs  in  its  various  aspects  to  be  presented  directly  to  the  people 
through  the  agency  of  the  printing-press.  And  there  is  another  vast 
field  of  thought  and  labor,  as  yet  but  little  explored,  — connected  with 
that  of  philanthropy  and  social  reform,  yet  hardly  lying  within  it, 
contiguous  also  to  the  field  occupied  by  the  Social  Science  Associa¬ 
tion,  yet  involving  more  directly  and  individually  than  that  the  obli¬ 
gations  and  sanctities  of  religion,  —  concerning  which  this  Association 
might  properly  endeavor  both  to  get  light  and  to  give  light.  The  field 
referred  to  is  that  of  home  and  social  life.  What  can  be  done  to  lift 
our  homes  off  of  the  plane  of  mere  material  provision  and  physical 
drudgery,  where  so  many  of  them  now  are,  and  to  infuse  into  them  a 
stronger  element  of  intellectual  and  moral  purpose  ?  What  can  be 
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done  to  elevate  society  above  its  present  intellectual  and  moral  barren¬ 
ness,  and  make  it  fruitful  in  stimulus  to  mental  effort  aud  to  higher 
achievements  in  character  and  life  ?  The  question  may  be  extended 
to  ask,  lYhat  can  be  done  to  consecrate  material  enterprise  and  to 
purify  trade,  so  that  they  shall  be  made  to  subserve  tlie  intellectual 
and  spiritual  destiny  of  man  ?  If  any  one  can  say  anything  to  help 
solve  tliese  questions,  the  Free  Eeligious  Association  can  do  no  titter 
work  than  scatter  the  answer  broadcast,  so  that  it  may  go  into  every 
home  and  every  shop  and  counting-room  in  America.  Tlie  Associa¬ 
tion  miglA  pi’operly  ask  for  careful  reports  on  these  subjects  from  per¬ 
sons  competent  to  the  task,  the  reports  to  be  made  a  part  of  its  public 
meetings  and  afterwards  printed.  And  it  might,  also,  publicly  solicit 
essays  bearing  on  the  solution  of  these  questions,  —  prize  essays,  if 
funds  for  the  purpose  should  be  put  ijito  its  hands. 

The  suggestion  that  tlie  devising  of  methods  for  elevating  the  tone 
of  home  aud  social  life  is  one  of  the  legitimate  works  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  gives  hint  of  another  of  its  possible  practical  agencies,  which,  for 
want  of  abetter  title,  may  here  be  called  the  social  instrumentality. 
In  every  community  and  neighborhood  where  there  are  persons,  few 
or  many,  who  are  interested  in  the  principles  and  objects  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  let  such  persons  lie  encouraged  to  come  together,  in  their  par¬ 
lors  or  in  a  hall,  for  free  conference  and  consultation  on  all  questions 
involved  in  these  principles  and  objects.  Especially  could  such  groups 
do  good  service  in  forwarding  the  aim  last  mentioned, — that  of  im¬ 
proving  the  condition  of  domestic  and  social  life.  And  these  groups 
would  naturally  seek  to  put  themselves  into  communication  with  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  as  a  central  bureau  for  both 
collecting  and  imparting  information.  The  Association  might  furnish 
them,  so  far  as  they  should  wish,  with  its  published  reports  and  essays, 
and  they  in  turn  would  furnish  it  with  the  results  of  their  own  efforts 
and  experience,  which  would  become  a  valuable  element  in  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  other  reports  and  documents.  And  so  in  the  freest  way,  with 
the  least  possible  machiner}’-,  and  yet  in  perfect  accord  with  scientific 
methods,  these  scattered  social  groups  would  become  active  centres  of 
inlluence  in  sustaining  and  carrying  forward  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  agencies  through  which  the  Free  Eeli¬ 
gious  Association  may  appropriately  attempt  to  accomplish  its  objects. 
Others  may  be  developed  in  the  progress  of  time,  for  its  methods  must 
be  left  as  free  as  are  its  principles.  Eut  these  —  the  public  meeting, 
the  printing-press,  and  the  social  instrumentality  as  above  defined  — 
seem  to  be  in  accord  with  present  demands,  and  to  grow  naturally  out 
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of  tlie  principles  on  which  the  Association  is  based.  It  is  not  pro¬ 
posed  to  set  np  or  to  nse  anj^  ecclesiastical  machinery ;  for  it  is  not  the 
object  of  the  Association  to  build  up  a  new  sect,  nor  will  it  compromise 
itself  with  any  existing  sect. 

And  as  a  special  argument  in  favor  of  the  immediate  and  zealous 
adoption  of  these  measures  for  practical  work,  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  said  above  on  general  principles,  —  an  argument  which  it  would 
seem  should  have  weight  with  all  religious  people  of  whatever  name,  — 
let  it  here  be  stated  that  there  are  va.st  numbers  of  people  who  will 
listen  to  moral  and  religious  appeals  coming  from  this  free  Association, 
but  whose  ears  are  closed  against  all  appeals  that  come  with  the  stamp 
of  any  specific  religious  name,  whether  “  Christian  ”  or  other.  Justly  or 
unjustly,  they  have  decided  so  firmly  against  the  claims  of  the  “  Chris¬ 
tian  ”  system  of  religion  that  there  is  no  breaking  through  that  de¬ 
cision.  Their  reason  and  self-respect  have  been  so  offended  by  com¬ 
mon  methods  and  assumptions  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  they  are 
suspicious  of  every  approach  that  is  made  under  the  countersign  of 
that  name,  and  throw  themselves  at  once  into  an  attitude  of  resistance. 
Kowinust  not  every  person  who  sincerely  desires  the  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  good  of  his  fellows,  admit,  that  for  this  class  of  people,  at  least, 
the  claims  of  the  name,  even  thoug'a  capable  of  proof,  may  be  held 
in  abeyance,  while  an  attempt  is  made  to  reach  and  develop  in  some 
way  the  natural  spiritual  instincts  and  aspirations  ?  Many  of  these 
people  are  longing,  not  to  say  suffering,  for  the  gospel  of  free  truth 
and  light  and  love.  Man}^  of  them,  rhrough  no  help  outside  of  their 
own  souls,  have  found  that  gospel ;  and  though  no  church  owns  them, 
and  the  popular  creeds  brand  them  as  heretic  and  infidel,  they  feel  them¬ 
selves  owned  of  God,  and  are  full  of  trust  and  peace.  But  many  are 
wandering,  groping  in  the  dark,  feeling  themselves  alone,  needing  moral 
and  intellectual  help,  and  still  more,  needing  brotherly  sympatliy  and 
encouragement ;  while  their  energies,  for  the  want  of  being  directed  to 
some  high  moral  purpose,  are  likely  to  run  to  waste  and  corruption  in 
material  and  sordid  pursuits.  American  society  is  suffering  from  this 
cause  more  than  the  religious  coniiaunity  seems  to  be  conscious  of,  — 
from  this  secret,  deep-seated  scepticism  in  resj^ect  to  the  instituted  be¬ 
liefs  and  forms  of  religion,  and  want  of  a  fixed  and  earnest  religious 
faith  in  the  place  of  that  which  has  gone.  And  some  other  appliances 
appear  to  be  needed  to  reach  the  disease  than  those  in  use  among  the 
established  sects,  —  appliances  as  free  and  elastic  and  progressive  as  is 
American  society  itself.  The  Free  Religious  Association,  with  its  prin¬ 
ciples  and  objects,  so  large  and  spontaneous  and  democratic,  should  be 
able  to  do  something  to  supply  this  need.  Its  foremost  and  constant 
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aim  should  be  to  help  develop  a  religion  in  America  commensurate  with 
America’s  boundless  political  and  material  opportunities,  —  a  religion 
that  should  thoroughly  penetrate  and  mould  all  civil  institutions,  con¬ 
secrate  and  spiritualize  material  enterprise  and  wealth,  and  produce  a 
faith  in  ideas,  and  a  fidelity  to  moral  conviction,  and  a  practical  love  and 
charity,  which,  manifested  in  the  daily  life  and  character  of  millions  of 
human  beings,  should  outvie  in  grandeur  the  majesty  and  power  of 
the  continent  itself. 

Now  whether  the  Association  shall  attempt  much  or  little  of  this 
practical  work,  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  financial  support  which 
it  shall  receive.  Something  very  useful  may  be  done  even  with  small 
means ;  but  if  the  Association  is  to  take  the  position  and  use  the  op¬ 
portunities  indicated  in  this  report,  then  it  will  need  a  great  increase 
of  funds  over  what  it  has  received,  or  was  expected  to  receive,  the 
past  year.  And  since  it  has  been  intimated  that  there  are  persons  of 
wealth  who  are  interested  in  the  general  objects  of  the  Association, 
and  are  ready  to  contribute  to  its  funds,  if  some  definite  and  practical 
measures,  of  which  they  can  see  the  utility,  can  be  proposed,  it  may  be 
well  to  close  this  Keport  with  a  concise  statement  of  certain  things 
that  need  to  be  done,  and  may  be  done  as  soon  as  the  means  are  pro¬ 
vided. 

First,  —  rooms  are  needed  in  Boston  for  head-quarters  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation.  This  need  has  been  felt  even  with  the  small  operations  of  the  past 
year;  and  if  the  Association  is  going  to  increase  its  activities  much,  a 
place  for  head-quarters  will  be  absolutely  necessary.  A  Free  Religious 
Reading-room  —  free  in  every  sense,  especially  in  being  open  on 
Sunday  —  might  be  advantageously  connected  with  such  place ;  and 
the  rooms  not  only  be  open  for  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association,  but  furnish  a  convenient  place  for  any  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  similar  objects  to  meet  and  consult  together. 

Second,  —  a  publication-fund  is  needed  for  the  printing  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  such  matter  as  the  Association  may  appropriately  circulate 
in  furtherance  of  its  aim. 

Third,  —  a  system  of  permanent  lectures,  on  the  basis  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  this  Association,  might  advantageously  be  established  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  open  and  free  to  all  comers,  but  designed  especially  for  the 
students  of  the  various  theological  schools  situated  in  Boston  and 
vicinity.  The  lectures  should  be  by  the  ablest  men  to  be  found  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  arrangement  of  them  might  be  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  Lowell  Institute. 

Fourth,  —  a  weekly  religious  newspaper  —  religious  in  the  broad 
significance  of  the  word  as  defined  by  this  Association  —  is  greatly 
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needed ;  a  paper  for  the  people,  yet  able  and  scholarly  in  its  editor¬ 
ship,  perfectly  free,  candid,  reverent,  and  progressive.  Such  an  en¬ 
terprise,  however,  is  not  to  be  set  on  foot  hastily.  Its  financial  as 
well  as  intellectual  basis  should  first  be  well  assured. 

So  much  for  specific  practical  measures  that  may  be  undertaken  in 
addition  to  the  general  work  previously  mentioned,  if  the  requisite 
funds  be  furnished.  Yet  it  is  not  desirable,  perhaps,  that  all  these 
and  kindred  enterprises  should  be  concentrated  in  the  mle  agency  of 
this  Association.  Its  principles,  indeed,  would  rather  oppose  an  ex¬ 
treme  system  of  concentration,  and  favor  individual  enterprise.  The 
Association  does  not  care  so  much  to  have  a  paper  under  its  control  as 
its  organ,  as  that  a  paper  should  be  published  by  somebody  as  the  or¬ 
gan  of  its  ideas  and  objects  ;  nor  is  it  so  desirous  to  have  the  direction 
of  a  free  religious  Institute,  as  that  such  an  Institute  be  established. 
It  need  not  shrink  from  an  attempt  to  help  inaugurate  these  enter¬ 
prises,  if  its  aid  be  asked.  But  it  will  be  content  if  it  can  do  any¬ 
thing  to  stimulate  individual  minds  to  such  undertakings,  and  to 
provide  a  constituency  in  public  opinion  for  their  support.  Indeed, 
whether  the  direct,  practical  agencies  of  this  Association  are  many  or 
few,  it  will  not  fail  entirely  of  its  objects,  if  it  shall  help  mankind  in 
any  way  to  more  faithful  thinking,  to  higher  aspiration,  and  to  purer 
living. 

Brothers  and  friends,  we  are  banded  together  in  a  cause  worthy 
not  only  to  command  our  devotion,  but  to  enlist  our  enthusiasm.  We 
are  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  the  moral  and  spiritual  brotherhood  oi 
humanity.  The  aim  is  sublime.  We  know  full  well  that  it  is  not  to 
be  reached  at  once,  —  that  its  full  accomplishment  is  far  distant.  Yet 
none  of  us  can  now  foresee  what  this  Association,  though  it  seem  to¬ 
day  so  small  and  feeble  a  beginning,  may  become,  and  may  achieve,  if 
we  and  our  successors  shall  remain  true  to  its  ideas.  From  this  germ 
may  grow  that  perfect  fellowship  of  souls  in  which  all  mankind,  of  all 
nations  and  races,  are  to  be  cemented  together  under  the  divine  sover¬ 
eignty  and  power  of  one  law  and  one  faith  and  one  aspiration.  But 
no  Association  can  effect  any  good  save  by  individual  consecration 
and  effort.  This  Association,  certainly,  having  such  an  object,  and 
capable  of  such  a  destiny,  appeals  for  our  highest  personal  fealty.  It 
demands  our  truest  thought,  our  purest  purpose,  our  bravest  act  and 
sacrifice. 


NOTICE. 


- •  ♦ - - 

A  full  Report  of  tlic  Proceedings  of  tlie  First  Annual 
jMeeting  of  the  Free  Religious  Association,  recently  held  in 
Boston,  will  soon  be  published.  It  wall  eontaiu  the  addresses 
of  Friday  morning  in  Tremont  Temple,  by  — 

Rev.  0.  B.  Frothingham,  (President  of  the  Association.) 

“  Jas.  Freeman  Clarke,  (Orthodox  Unitarian.) 

“  Robert  Collyer,  (Liberal  Unitarian.) 

“  Charles  IT.  Malgom,  (Calvinist  Baptist.) 

“  Jno.  P.  Hubbard,  (Fpiscopalian.) 

“  Olympia  Brown,  (Universalist.) 

“  John  Weiss,  (Radical.) 

It  will  include  also  a  Report,  by  William  J.  Potter,  on  the 
“  I^resent  Tendencies  of  Society  with  regard  to  Religious  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Woi'ship,”  with  remarks  thereon  by  A.  B.  Al- 
COTT,  Aaron  i\f.  Powell,  F.  E.  Abbot,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Ball, 
J.  i\I.  Peebles,  C.  C.  Burleigh,  and  others  ;  a  Report  by  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  on  the  “  Relations  of  Religion  to  Philanthropy  and 
Social  Science,”  with  addresses  thereon,  by  Col.  T.  W.  Higgin- 
SON,  Lizzie  Doten,  and  Wendell  Phillips;  and  an  Appendix 
containing  a  paper  by  the  Jewish  Rabbi,  I.  Sangary  Nathans? 
D.  D.,  a  letter  from  Rev.  M.  D.  Conwvaa’,  on  religious  movements 
in  England,  and  a  letter  from  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  the  native 
Theistic  Reformer  of  India. 

Price,  40  cents,  on  receipt  of  which  copies  will  be*  mailed  to 
any  address.  Package  of  twelve,  13.60. 

A® Allis  &  C0.,  Publiiihers, 

25  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 


*^*  Contributions  to  the  work  of  the  Free  Religious  Association 
arc  solicited  from  all  persons  interested,  and  may  be  sent  to 
the  Treasurer,  Richard  P.  Hallowell,  98  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
or  to  the  Sccretaiy,  Wm.  J.  Potter,  New  Bedlord,  Mass. 


